Administration
of policy so as to give the benefit of IOWH* freight rates to
the general public.    It is only by doing so that the railways
can keep the traffic to themselves without allowing the road
vehicles to draw it away.   On the freight side", the com-
petition is not so acute as it is on the pas^nger fcide.   But
that seems to be inevitable unless the railways themselves
take to the roads.    By virtue of the amendment in 1932
of the Railway Act of 1890 road powers are conferred
on the railways; and if the railways could operate their
own services within the 50 mile zone, which is the worst
affected   area,  the   railways could effectively  meet   the
competition.   Another possible method of economy would
be the substitution of light diesel rail-cars with low running
expenses instead of regular trains.   Since these vehicles
would  have a  high load-factor, the receipts therefrom
would far exceed the expenses and some measure of the
mobility of the road motor could be achieved by introducing
more frequent services on the sections whereon competition
is keenest.
PASSENGER EARNINGS.
Let us now turn to the question of passenger revenue.
There is no gainsaying the fact that, though the railways
depend upon goods traffic for the bulk of their earnings,
nevertheless, passenger receipts form quite an important
source of railway revenue. The statements in the Appen-
dices32 give a statistical survey of the position. The tables
give the number of passengers carried in hundreds, the
passenger miles in thousands, the average number of miles
a passenger was carried and the earnings from passengers
in thousands of rupees. It will be seen that passenger
receipts show a tendency to observe a fair amount of
steadiness till 1929-30. The fluctuation in the receipts
from third class passengers, especially, is not marked. In
1928-2$, however, receipts under first and second class
32   See Appendix.
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